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possessing five lobes, the heart as having three ventricles, and the
brain as under the control of a red worm (known to us now as
the choroid plexus). To crown all, he depicted a seven-chambered
uterus. He gives a most superficial account of the extremities;
and as for the bones, he remarks that these might be better studied
if cleaned by boiling, but " to do so would be sinful.'5 Many
of his anatomical terms are Arabic. The abdominal wall is called
Mirach, the peritoneum is Siphac, the omentum Airbus. Arabic
nomenclature remained in use for many years, until replaced by
words of Greek or Latin origin. Yet, in spite of all its imper-
fections, the " Anatomy " of Mundinus remained the standard
textbook for two hundred years or more.1 It was eventually
published in Padua in 1478, and there were forty subsequent
editions. Mundinus did not revolutionize anatomy, but he took
the first step in this direction, that of leaving the professorial
chair, and of casting aside his dignity in order to become his own
demonstrator. He was wont to carry out the work of dissection
with his own hand, assisted by his brilliant young girl pupil,
Alexandra Galiani. Perhaps the time was not yet ripe for that
complete reorganization of anatomical knowledge which was to
be carried to a logical conclusion by the scalpel of Andreas
Vesalius.
Surgery also " Restored "
The most famous surgeon of later mediaeval times was a pupil
of Mundinus. GUY DE CHAULIAC (1300-67), the son of a French
peasant, studied medicine and theology at Montpellier and
Bologna, and eventually became " physician and chaplain " to
the Pope at Avignon, Clement VI, and to two of his successors.2
Most of his life was spent at Avignon, where he gave devoted
service during the terrible plague epidemic of 1348. Petrarch's
Laura died then of plague, and Guy was himself a victim, though
he fortunately recovered.3 It was in his later years that he wrote
the book which perpetuated his fame.4 Guy was well qualified
to- write the Chirurgia Magna. He was a scholar of wide learning,
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